THE MONUMENTAL ART OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By G. Batpwin Browy, M.A. [Hon. A.], Professor of Fine Art, University of Edinburgh. 


‘ 


HE word “* monumental ”’ may be taken in a quite general sense as merely meaning “ archi- 
tectural”’ or * public,” or it may be used with a more particular significance. It is 
employed here in a special meaning, and this should at the outset be fixed. 

‘** Monumental ” is, in the mouth of the architectural critic, a word of praise, but it is not naturally 
used of some of the acknowledged masterpieces of the constructive art. We do not commonly choose 
this word to describe a Greek temple like the Parthenon, or a Gothic cathedral such as Rheims, but we 
apply it freely to the characteristic structures of the Romans and to some classes of Renaissance and 
Neo-Classic buildings of more modern times. ‘The truth is that the term implies an emphasis laid on 
certain special qualities the impression of which is made predominant, whereas buildings such as those 
first mentioned exhibit a perfect balance of qualities, which forbids our singling out any one or any one 
set of these for particular attention. 

The special qualities here referred to are, of course, those of magnitude and mass, though not of 
mere bulk. For a structure to appear monumental it must be handled with a studied reference to the 
particular effect desired, and must possess that consistency of treatment which results in the impression 
of style. Sometimes it will be that the one essential quality of vastness is brought out through an austere 
rejection of architectural graces, at other times the elements that make for greatness will be deliberately 
exaggerated, and in contrast other equally valuable esthetic qualities consciously depreciated or even 
sacrificed. The Romans achieved monumental quality in their great engineering structures through 
the austerity of treatment just spoken of. These were primarily things of utility, and make no direct 
pretence to esthetic quality, yet they are at the same time productions of art and are really the best 
things in art that the Romans have left to us. They exist entirely, one feels, to do their work ; but for 
this work they are endowed with a solidity which is even greater than the need demanded, and with 
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the finest materials and technical treatment that could be compassed. A workmanlike bareness and 
simplicity accord with this purposeful air, but at the same time there has been operative the effort, 
consciously realised, or as it were in the background, to emphasise the look of dignity in the structure ; 
and this in part by the added solidity and the fine quality of the materials, and in part by the addition 
to the monument of a memorial arch or an inscription, which expounds its character and gives it its 
place in the history of the public affairs of the City. Utilitarian in intent as the structure may be, it 
is yet ideal in its expression of Roman imperial majesty. The Romans discerned a utility in display, 
and there underlies the massiveness of the great engineering monument a distinct esthetic intention. 
One classic example is the Pont du Gard, near Nismes. This is austerely simple, but there is a distinct 
architectural feeling for proportion in the relations of the openings, which are adjusted with a good deal 
of subtlety, so that there results a nice play of forms. In structures of the kind architectural details, 
in the form of bases, capitals, imposts, string-courses, cornices, are sometimes almost, but never 
entirely, absent, and are in any case used very sparingly, but often with a very just judgment. The 
Romans did not excel in refinement of details such as the profiling of mouldings, but their work bears 
testimony to the immense esthetic value of the accent given here and there by a detail to important 
points of structure, and of the marking off of part from part in a complete whole even by the simplest 
string-course. 

Monumental expression is thus given to these characteristic Roman structures, these causeways, 
bridges, aqueducts, by a reserved architectural treatment guided by a fine sense of style. At other 
periods the effort after the effect of greatness has been too obvious, and an impression of exaggeration 
has resulted. Among Early Renaissance structures are many to which this applies, and that the idea 
of the monumental was an obsession in the minds not only of architects but of thinkers and workers in 
many fields is proved by the literature as well as the buildings of the period. Rabelais’ Abbey of 
Theleme, with its nine thousand three hundred and thirty-two rooms, its libraries, theatres and 
recreation halls, is the most famous example of the ideal palace schemed out in imagination, to suit 
the amplitude of the human personality developed by the humanistic culture of the age. On a lesser 
scale, but still carrying the grandiose to its extreme possibilities, were the actual structures of the 
period, such as Brunelleschi’s Pitti Palace at Florence, and sundry buildings both in France and 
England which, domestic in their intention, deliberately sacrificed the home-like feeling of a house to 
the imposing effect of vast proportions, widely flung wings, windows too large for comfort, and stair- 
cases that hunger for processions. ‘The Neo-Classic epoch, following on the spacious times of the 
earlier Renaissance, was animated by a similar predilection for the monumental, but practised self- 
control, and secured a unifying effect of style that precluded exaggeration. A good deal of the work 
of the Brothers Adam is here characteristic. It is somewhat curious that Mr. A. E. Richardson, in 
his Monumental Classic Architecture, where he makes some sound remarks about the monumental 
style in general, denies to the Adams this particular quality which one would describe as of the essence 
of much of their work. ‘“‘ They belonged,”’ he writes, ** to the ornamental rather than to the monu- 
sacrificing grandeur of conception to an elegant mannerism.” 


mental school,” and speaks of their 
It is true that in the South, where the architects had to express themselves in brick, the decorative 
detail that goes by their names is very prominent in the effect of their work ; but even here the 
designers of Portland Place, where so much valuable land is sacrificed at the altar of the imposing, show 
themselves distinctly devotees of monumentality. In the North, where they disposed of magnificent 
building stone, the monumental character of their design, as in the Edinburgh University buildings, is 
forced on the attention. Charlotte Square is a conspicuous instance of the deliberate insistence on 
the quality. The noble north block is particularly effective, as the golden hue of the stone tells out so 
beautifully in the sunlight. Here, as in other examples of the Adams’ domestic work, a group of single 
dwellings is treated so as to look like one palatial block. The real character of the structure is ignored ; 
no expression is given to the independence and self-containedness of the separate domiciles, and they 
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are merged in a general mass that, imposing and beautiful in itself, is not the externalisation of the 
idea and character of the fabric. 

For a building to merit the term *‘ monumental”’ something more is wanted than mere size. Loosely 
designed edifices of multitudinous parts may, like some of the Early Renaissance palaces above referred 
to, cover a vast extent of ground, but their want of consistency and style offends the esthetic sense. 
Other fabrics, like the modern business blocks in American cities, tower to a prodigious elevation and 
are certainly consistent in the monotonous repetition of their parts, but as yet they have not attained 
to the dignity of style. Their designers have not yet made the buildings as a whole the expression of 
their character and construction, while preserving a Roman sense of proportion and a due accent in 
details. The same is the case with structures of the engineering class already referred to. The Forth 
Bridge is big enough, but the praise implied in the epithet ‘‘ monumental” is not its due, whereas the 
Britannia Tubular Bridge, though much smaller, is truly monumental owing to the wsthetic treatment 
accorded to it by its designer. The noble tradition of the artistic handling of utilitarian structures on 
Roman lines survived for a time the introduction in the late eighteenth century of iron as a material 
for such fabrics, and Telford’s Menai Suspension Bridge, with Rennie’s Southwark Bridge in London, 
are or were as fine examples of monumental qualities in design as their famous structures in stone. 
The Roman tradition in such matters has apparently died out completely in our own time, and a 
cynical disregard of these esthetic considerations marks the present generation of British engineering 
constructors. 

The principle that size is not the criterion of the monumental applies in ancient Egypt. The 
tourist is there chiefly impressed by two buildings, the Great Pyramid and the Temple at Karnak, and 
he generally accords to each the same tribute of awe and admiration. But, esthetically speaking, 
the two buildings are very different, and it is by no means necessary to place Karnak, or any New 
Empire structure, on the same artistic level as the older work. The latter, as we shall see, perfectly 
fulfils the conditions of the monumental. It possesses prodigious mass treated by the constructor 
with the most austere self-abnegation in the refusal of ornament and details, and is the very embodi- 
ment of style. The former, the Temple of the New Empire, possesses mass only in the mechanical 
sense of a vast number of cubic yards of stonework, but there is no such treatment of the mass as to 
convey the impression of the monumental. It has abundant detail and a superfluity of ornament, 
but the various parts have not passed through the crucible of the imagination to issue thence worked 
into an harmonious unity. 

In the famous hypostyle halls of the Egyptian temples the supports are far too crowded, so that 
the effect of an interior is quite lost. They are immeasurably too numerous and too bulky for the 
work they have to do in supporting the roof, while the form of them suggests soft and yielding rather 
than rigid material. We may compare them with the Dorie column of the Greeks. In both cases 
the original support was of plant origin, in Greece the tree-trunk, in Egypt the tall and swaying stem 
of the papyrus, or even at times the pulpy and succulent stalk of the water-lily ; but when the Greeks 
transferred the plant form to stone they petrified it, so that it bears a thoroughly lithic character. 
The Egyptians contented themselves with preserving the shape and character of the plant stem and 
only copying it on an immense scale of enlargement in stone. Hence the form and the material are 
out of accord, and the effect of the corpulent Egyptian column is that of a gigantic and overgrown 
baby. The most effective part of the Egyptian temple is after all the pylon, for this, though crude 
enough, is in its frontal aspect a sort of crystallisation of the vertical cliffs bounding the Nile valley, 
that form the background of every Egyptian landscape. Similarly, the obelisk is the crystallisation 
of the upright unwrought stone or menhir. As such the pylon and obelisk come more or less into line 
with the pyramid and mastaba of the Old Empire, which are erystallisations of the mound or tumulus, 
the most natural and most primitive funeral monument. 

It is on this derivation that is based the monumental character of the sepulchral structures of the 
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Old Empire. They are very near to nature, but exhibit the rude and inchoate masses of nature trans- 
formed into productions of human intelligence. Between them and nature is interposed, as an inter- 
mediate stage, the rude stone monument. ‘The heap of stones or mound of earth, the menhir, the 
dolmen, are not purely natural products, because the materials have been disposed by human hands 
for a rational purpose, but the materials themselves are just as nature made them. In the old Egyptian 
mastaba and pyramid and pyramid-temple these materials have been taken up and fashioned into 
exact and regular shapes, while at the same time their primeval aspect is carefully maintained through 
the absolute simplicity and bareness of their forms, and through their colossal size which associates 
them with the appearances of nature. 

Shakespeare, in the lines in The Tempest beginning * The cloud-capped towers,” evinces the most 
profound knowledge of the conditions of monumental effect in architecture when he brings human 
structures into line with the phenomena of the material creation. The epithet ‘‘ cloud-capped ”’ 
applies properly to the mountain peak, and to transfer it to the structure of mortal hands is an immense 
exaltation. Still more so is the effect of the collocation : “* The solemn temples, the great globe itself,” 
as if the human monument were comparable with the solid mass of the earth. These lines might have 
been written under the shadow of the Great Pyramid or of the Sphinx, for Nature has indeed lent to 
these incomparable works her own majesty, while on the other side human reason has permeated them 
in every part, and by its complete mastery of them has stamped them with the impress of style. 

The square mile of desert rock and sand that is the site of the so-called cemetery of Ghizeh, opposite 
Cairo, is for the student of the monumental the most sacred ground in the world. There is a great deal 
more of interest upon it than the Great Pyramid,or than the three great Pyramids which bulk so largely 
in the eves of the visitor to Cairo. ‘The cemetery has to be studied as a whole, and upon the relations 
of the various structures it enshrines not a little new light has recently been shed. Each of the three 
royal tombs has its own adjuncts of structural and of religious interest, and, besides the royal mausolea, 
grouped round and in relation to these are innumerable sepulchres of the nobles in the form of what is 
known as the mastaba tomb. ‘The arrangements of the upper world are here reproduced, and just as 
in the capital of the Empire there would be a royal quarter with quarters of the Court retainers dis- 
posed about it, so in the cemetery the king lies in his tomb encompassed with the graves of all his 
company. These mastaba tombs, moreover, are arranged in regular streets, crossing each other at 
right angles and oriented north and south, east and west, in the same directions as the Pyramids. The 
whole cemetery may in this way be regarded as the oldest example of town-planning in the world, for 
the orthodox Oriental rectangular scheme is entirely in evidence. 

The mastabas are of great constructive significance, for they appear to reproduce in a regular form 
the heap of sand fenced round with a wall of mud brick that formed the visible memorial over the 
earliest known tombs of a monumental character at Abydos. On the other side we can see in them the 
prototype from which the pyramid itself was destined to be evolved. The pyramid at first sight looks 
like a direct copy in crystalline form of the symmetrical cairn or mound of stones or earth heaped over 
the body of the departed chieftain, but the shape has not been arrived at so directly as this would 
imply. There is the clearest evidence that it grew out of the mastaba. The latter, it is true, is oblong 
in plan, while the pyramid is square. It so happens, however, that there have been preserved two 
earlier pyramids than the fourth dynasty ones at Ghizeh, and these are both oblong in ground plan, 
while they possess other mastaba characteristics. These two are the third dynasty pyramids at 
Meidum and at Saqquara, the latter the well-known Step-pyramid that has obviously reached its 
present form through a process of accretion. The Great Pyramid of King Chufu is the first that is on 
a square plan, and that was systematically constructed throughout in this regular form. The con- 
sistency and accuracy of the workmanship are as remarkable as the vastness of the scale, and as regards 
the last few ever fail to be astounded when they plot its ground plan on to a part of a town they are 
familiar with, or work out a comparison between its mass and that of structures known to them. 
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These austerely simple unadorned cones of perfect masonry did not rise, as we see them rising to-day, 
directly from the shifting desert sands. Round each was a level terrace of massive stonework of no 
great extent, from which its sides ascended in their smooth unbroken slope, anc which was bounded 
at a little distance from the monument by a wall of enceinte marking the area of the terrace as a sacred 
temenos. The so-called “* determinative ” of the pyramid, the sign that stood for it in the hieroglyphic 
writing, always shows what looks like a plinth or platform at the base of the cone, and this is most 
probably the view of the elevation of this wall of enclosure. In the case of the pyramid of Chufu there 
are still to be traced the remains of a monumental adjunct in the form of an immense causeway of 
stone constructed for the conveyance of material from the edge of the Nile inundation up to the site 
of the monument. Herodotus tells us that it took ten years to the pyramid’s twenty, and he regards 
it as almost as great a work. It is in the ease of the second pyramid, however, that of King Chephren, 
that we can form the best idea of the subsidiary structures that were grouped with the actual tomb to 
form a grand complexus of related monuments. 

The Chephren pyramid is only a few feet lower than that of Chufu, and two million cubic metres of 
stone went to the making of it. It has preserved as a sort of cap near the summit substantial portions 
of its original casing of fine limestone blocks, that were fitted and smoothed with the utmost precision, 
and gave a finish that accentuated the regular crystalline flawlessness of the monument, and stamped 
it as a work of refined intelligence. It possessed, of course, its terrace and more than one wall of 
enclosure marking off enceintes of graduated degrees of sanctity. It is specially fortunate, however, in 
the retention of its religious adjuncts in the form of temples dedicated to the worship or cultus of the 
deified monarch. Recent investigations carried out by Professor Borchardt in connection with the 
group of pyramids at Abusir, between Ghizeh and Saqquara, have supplied this archeologist with 
grounds for constructing a scheme of pyramid adjuncts, which at any rate introduces a unifying 
principle among monuments that had hitherto been treated independently. This scheme applied to 
the second pyramid at Ghizeh brings into close connection with the royal tomb the well-known but 
enigmatical building called the Temple of the Sphinx or the Granite Temple, and also the Sphinx itself, 
which is now claimed as contemporary with the pyramid and as an idealised portrait of King Chephren 
himself. 

Borchardt’s theory is based on the necessary existence of a causeway for the transport of material 
from the valley to the site of the actual tomb on the edge of the tableland bounding the valley. He 
claims to have discovered remains of stone-built quays at which were landed the blocks of granite from 
Assuan as well as those of limestone quarried on the eastern side of the valley at Tura, and wafted 
across on the waters of the inundation, which at that time filled the intervening space. From the quay 
the causeway led up to the actual site of the pyramid, and followed a line marked for it by the topo- 
graphy of the region. Facing the quay, however, and forming the starting-point of the causeway, 
was a monumental structure of the nature of a portal that he calls the “ Thorbau im Thale,” the 
** portal in the valley,’ from which the approach to the tomb began. When the construction of the 
latter was complete the portal building was altered and elevated in character, so as to become a sort 
of outer temple devoted to the glorification of the monarch, and impressing the votary bound for the 
august sepulchre with the majestic associations of the place. The causeway was now turned into a 
covered passage leading upwards towards the pyramid and terminating in front of this in a temple of 
monumental size that abutted on the actual tomb. In the case of the second pyramid this theory of 
Borchardt’s has been applied by an archeologist of the same school, Dr. Hélscher, with the results 
embodied in an interesting work the title of which is given below.* The Temple of the Sphinx becomes 
the “ Thorbau im Thale ”’ dedicated later on to the cultus of the king. The Sphinx itself is the king 
in lion form, and guards the approach to the royal necropolis. This monument is between a quarter 


* Das Grabdenkmal des K. Chephren. Leipzig, 1912. 
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and half a mile from the actual pyramid, and the covered way, starting as it now does from the north- 
west corner of the Granite Temple, followed the still-marked natural ridge of rock that runs up in an 
oblique direction towards the pyramid. ‘The votary was conveyed in this way to the pyramid temple 
proper, where all the surroundings were religious, and where the vast funereal monument itself domi- 
nated the scene. The fact that the passage of approach does not lead straight up, but is on a slant, 
may be surprising, but the anomaly is due to the position of the natural ridge of rock which it was 
necessary to utilise for the causeway. 

Acceptance of the theory must, of course, depend on the possibility of ascertaining that in the 
time of the fourth dynasty the Nile flood normally extended nearly as far as the Temple of the Sphinx, 
but it is weleome as supplying a unifying principle among the great monuments of the site. From the 
esthetic point of view certain questions of interest emerge. ‘The two temples—that by the Sphinx 
and the one up under the pyramid—present interiors the treatment of which involves new problems, 
In the case of the pyramid and the mastaba it is a question merely of a monument presenting itself in 
an exterior aspect only. ‘The internal galleries and chambers are practically negligible. The treat- 
ment of the mass offered a problem that was by the ancient builder triumphantly solved, though a 
modern designer would probably have bungled it. ‘The Egyptian had the pluck and the self-control 
to treat the mass asa whole on the vastest possible scale, but with a simplicity that admitted of no 
detail or touch of ornament. Most moderns, if even they could conceive of any scheme of such gran- 
deur, would never keep their hand off it, but would fritter away the effect with attempts at ‘ enrich- 
ment.” In the case of the interiors of the two temples there is the same absolute austerity of treatment. 
The walls are lined with granite slabs of immense size—one measures 15 feet by 6 feet by 4 feet, and 
another is 16 feet 6 inches long—exquisitely fitted and brought to a surface of flawless accuracy. The 
massive squared granite beams that earry the slabs forming the roof are wpborne by squared granite 
piers measuring about 13 feet in height by 3 feet on a side, and walls and pillars and roofing beams are 
all absolutely plain, like the pyramid itself, without any attempt at mouldings, detail, or ornament. 
When complete these pillared halls, which were paved with slabs of alabaster, must have presented an 
indescribably majestic appearance. ‘They were honoured with worthy tenants in the form of statues 
of the monarch, one of which, in the Cairo Museum, is an ideal work of the first rank, the only extant 
specimen of older Oriental statuary worthy to rank with a tine work of Hellenic art. 

What, we may ask, was the derivation of these pillared halls ? Following analogy it has been 
suggested that they represent a treatment of the prehistoric dolmen form, similar to the treatment of 
the tumulus in the pyramid. The rude menhir becomes the regularly squared and polished pillar, the 
undressed slabs of the “ allée couverte ” are replaced by the unbroken surface of the granite walling. 
Professor Flinders Petrie has, however, suggested another derivation. He points to the fact that 
the outer casing of these primitive temples is limestone masonry of portentous thickness and 
megalithic character, and suggests that the real origin is the cave or rock-cut chamber, in which case 
the interior has been treated as if it were hewn out and not built up at all. The pillars would then 
represent the supports left after the excavation for sustaining the roof, and their square form would 
be quite natural. Such supports were left in the rock-cut tombs so abundant in every age of ancient 
Egypt, and seem at first to have been square, though later on the corners were chamfered off and the 
support ultimately assumed a polygonal form in which it came to resemble the Doric column of the 
Greeks. Whatever may be the truth in this matter of derivation, the thoroughly monumental 
character of these pillared halls admits of no question, and they take their place by the side of the 
other incomparable masterpieces of this early phase of the art of ancient Egypt. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTES STANDARD 
FORM OF BUILDING CONTRACT. 

The Standard Form of Agreement between Contractor and 
Owner and the General Conditions of the Contract, issued by 
the American Institute of Architects. 2nd Edition. 1915. 
This document, now, by the courtesy of the Ameri- 

can Institute of Architects, to hand, will prove of 
great interest to architects in this country. Whilst 
examination shows how thoroughly the American 
architects have thought out the many problems 
arising in building contracts common to them and to 
us, they, with a modesty befitting their competence, 
invite our criticism for mutual benefit. 

The form is an amendment of that originally issued 
in 1887, which has been largely used for more 
important works, and is put forward by its authors 
for general use for works of small as well as large 
character, as “representing good practice in the 
States, to enable architects to draw upon it to improve 
their own forms.” It consists practically of three 
parts :—(1) An Agreement of four paragraphs, or 
* articles ” ; (2) A Title-page embodying the titles of 
the Documents bound up with the Agreement, and an 
Enumeration of the Drawings ; (3) the General Con- 
ditions. 

There is issued with the form a standard ** Form of 
Bond ” between the contractor and his sureties on the 
one hand, and the building owner on the other, for due 
performance of the contract, and a “ Form of Sub- 
Contract.” The bond carries the liability of the 
sureties over the twelve months’ maintenance period, 
and a further extension can be obtained for a small 
additional premium to the bonding company. 

Critics of our own Institute Conditions may note 
that the General Conditions consist of no fewer than 
43 clauses as against our 32. 

Amongst many points of special interest may be 
mentioned the following :—- 

No provision is made for incorporating the 
quantities in the contract. 

The contractor has to submit to the architect 
for lis approval or amendment duplicate draw- 
ings of all work set out in the shops. 

The drawings are stated to be the property of 
the architect, models the property of the client. 

Practically all the architect’s decisions are sub- 
ject to arbitration. 

Money deductions may be made by the archi- 
tect for work damaged after execution, or for 
work not in accordance with the contract. 

The maintenance period is governed by the 
Statute of Limitations, and varies in each State. 
No certificate of the architect, or proviso in the 
contract, can override this. 

The building owner insures against fire, and is 
liable to the contractor for any omission or in- 
adequacy in this respect. 


Extension of time for “ changes ” in the work 
must be adjusted at the time such changes are 
ordered. 

The contractor must, if required, submit to the 
architect when applying for a certificate a 
“schedule of values of the various parts of the 
work,” and support it by such evidence as the 
architect may require. 

The architect may, should occasion arise, with- 
hold or nullify the whole, or any part, of a certi- 
ficate in order to protect the client against sub- 
sequently ascertained defective work, failure of 
the contractor to pay the sub-contractor or his 
builders’ merchants, valid claims the subject of 
liens, or if he has any doubt that the contract can 
be completed for the balance unpaid. 

The contractor has to pay all royalties and 
licence fees, and defend all suits and claims what- 
ever in respect of them. 

The building owner is given power to perform 
any work delayed or omitted by the contractor 
after three days’ notice, and to deduct the cost 
from the contractor, but subject to the architect's 
approval of that course and the amount de- 
ducted. 

A contractor wishing to sublet may submit a 
list of sub-contractors to the architect, who may 
agree to them. The general contractor is not, 
however, thereby relieved from any of his lia- 
bility for sub-contractors’ work, nor is any con- 
tractual relation set up between the sub-con- 
tractor and the client. 

The Arbitration Clause contains the provision 
that the arbitrator’s decision upon any point 
shall be a condition precedent to any right of 
legal action. 

In concluding this brief notice it is perhaps pardon- 
able to note that our American kinsmen have not 
disdained to utilise their study of our time-honoured 
views on many points. We in turn can learn much 
from their admirable and conscientious labours. 

E. GREENOP [F.]. 


RHODES. 

Rhodes oj the Knights. By Baron de Belabre. La, 40. Oxjord, 

1908. “Clarendon Press. 

This is a stimulating if somewhat tantalising book 
recently acquired by the Library, and is well worthy of 
the attention of our members. The author was for 
six years French Consul at Rhodes, and was armed 
with an Iradé or special permit from the Turkish 
Government to view everything—a very rare privilege, 
of which he made good use, though even so he was 
not able to penetrate into the interiors of private 
houses. He writes in English—and very good English, 
too, though * torse ” moulding and some other terms 
he uses are rather puzzling—and keeps strictly to his 
purpose, which is to describe the buildings left by the 
Knights. And the subject is big enough : * Miles of 
fortifications stand exactly as they did when the 
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knights abandoned them in 1523,” and there are 
churches, chapels, “ auberges,” a hospital and a 
palace, and many private houses. 

The illustrations, besides many excellent photo- 
graphs, include a reproduction in colour of a fresco of 
St. George from the English chapel, and sketches or 
copies of all the armorial bearings and inscriptions 
now to be seen. The Turks seem to have contented 
themselves for the most part with neglecting the 
buildings, and the author notes that even crucifixes 
sculptured on the walls have been left unmutilated. 

Beyond all this there are remains of older civilisa- 
tions ; close to the town is the Greek Akropolis, where 
Newton in the middle of last century saw abund- 
ance of sculpture and inscriptions, and there are many 
Byzantine remains. Here is an ideal field for the 
archxologist ! The island seems to be at present in 
the occupation of the Italians, but when the war is 
over and it is thrown open to visitors it is to be hoped 
that our countrymen will not be the last to take ad- 
vantage of a unique opportunity. 

CuarRLEs E. Sayer [4.]. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 

The Village Church. By the Rev. Peter Hampson Ditchfield, 
M.A., F.S.A. 80. Lond. 1915. Price net. 
[Methuen & Co., 36 Essex Street, W.C.] 

A book like The Village Church, which is not for the 
architectural expert—who, the author rashly considers, 
understands all mysteries and all knowledge —disarms 
the critic and makes the reviewer's labour light by 
saving him any weighty analysis of its somewhat 
nebulous contents. Whatever the contents, it is always 
interesting to try and ascertain the purpose the author 
had when he undertook to write his book, although 
more often than not nowadays this is confined to the 
making of a book. Even if this has been the end in 
this case, it is to be regretted that more leisure has not 
been spent upon the work. Haste no doubt accounts 
for—from a theological standpoint—the humorous 
looseness of expression that a medieval representation 
of the Last Judgment depicts realistically the tor- 
ments of the wicked. It is difficult, however,to account 
for the suggestion that sometimes chrismatories used 
in our village churches were labelled according to a 
recommendation of St. Charles Borromeo, who was 
twenty years old when Elizabeth came to the throne. 

The plan of the book would appear to be a collection, 
under various chapter headings, of otherwise unrelated 
but interesting details, with a little descriptive matter 
about various objects to be seen ostensibly in village 
churches. The author has not, however, necessarily 
confined himself to those of villages, having in addition 
drawn upon English cathedrals and town churches, and 
even gone as far as the Continent for his examples. 
These he has interspersed with autobiographical par- 
ticulars of the books he has written and of his friend- 
ships with people who have written books, and with, 
in one instance, the peerage. Lack of restraint in 
including extraneous matter has resulted in the reduc- 
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tion of the descriptive matter to almost less than be- 
coming brevity. Instead of simple lucid expositions 
on, for instance, tracery and vaulting, the reader is 
referred to some book that deals with the subject, 
usually by the author himself. The space devoted to 
the chapter on the Plan and Shape of the Church, 
which is exactly six pages long, might have been with 
advantage either used for some such exposition or 
itself expanded to deal more adequately with the sub- 
ject. The addition of a few explanatory illustrations 
would have greatly assisted the general reader in 
understanding the development of the various features 
and objects to be found in a village church. The book 
which would have resulted might have possibly 
covered a well-beaten course ; it would have been at 
least better than a collection of archeological tit-bits. 
The illustrations, fifteen in number, are excellently 
reproduced, so that it is the greater pity that it should 
be stated of the Bottesford Church, which figures as 
the frontispiece, that it is in Lincolnshire, when it is 
really in Leicestershire. This confusion between the 
two Bottesfords has probably led also, notwithstand- 
ing the photograph, to the somewhat inexact descrip- 
tion of the church in the text. Both illustrations and 
text leave the reviewer as he closes the book wondering 
at but hardly doubtful, in spite of the preface, of the 
purpose of the book. W. J. Davies [A.]}. 


TOWN PLANNING. 
PREGIS OF MR. LANCHESTER’S MADRAS 
LECTURES.—II. 
(Continued from page 209.) 

* Civic Survey Methods” formed the subject of the 
second lecture. It was pointed out that before a munici- 
pality was qualified to prepare a town-planning scheme, it 
should be in possession of all the essential facts concerning 
the town as a whole, and these facts should be set forth in 
an easily comprehensible form. These preparatory studies 
are entitled * The Civic Survey,” and their object is, first, 
to serve as a guide to the work of those in charge of muni- 
cipal improvement and development ; secondly, to form 
the nucleus of a civic museum to arouse the interest of the 
townspeople. A local authority which did not recognise the 
need of the full previous consideration implied by this 
Survey would simply instruct its City Engineer to draw 
up the town-planning scheme; and he would do it, 
after a fashion; but few officials have as yet had time 
or opportunity to follow the town-planning movement 
even in its literature, much less to know it at first hand 
from the successes and blunders of other cities. Nor 
do they always possess the many-sided preparation, 
geographic, economic, artistic, etce., which is required for 
this most complex of architectural problems, one im- 
plying, moreover, innumerable social ones. No single 
scheme of survey can be drawn up so as to be equally 
applicable in detail to all towns alike. Yet unity of method 
is necessary for clearness, indispensable for comparison ; 
and after the careful study of schemes prepared for parti- 
cular towns and cities, the Sociological Society has agreed 
upon a general outline applicable to all towns, and easily 
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elaborated and adapted in detail to the individuality of 
each town or city. Detailed information should be col- 
lected under the following heads :—(1) Physical Charac- 
teristics; (2) Archeology; (3) Recreation; (4) Educa- 
tion; (5) Hygiene, Density and Growth of Population ; 
(6) Industries and Commerce ; (7) Traffic; (8) Valuation. 
These are the main headings, but the inquiry admits of 
adaptation and extension to the individuality and special 
conditions of each town and city. The information under 
the various headings should be as far as possible in graphic 
form—i.e., expressed in maps and plans, illustrated by 
drawings, photographs, engravings, ete., with statistical 
summaries, and with the necessary descriptive text.* This 
series, with perhaps other supplementary sections, such as 
one showing the distribution of the various castes and caste 
occupations, with pictures, prints, photographs, and his- 
toric documents, will, in conjunction with a local museum 
of the recognised type, form an exhibition of peculiar in- 
terest to the inhabitants of any city, and is on that account 
alone worth the trouble involved in its preparation. 

Mr. Lanchester’s third lecture was devoted to “ Eco- 
nomics of the Civic Survey.” All demands, he said, arise 
from the economic need. Even the governing machine 
that dominates the character of a capital city is a part of 
the national economy, and the recreative functions of the 
holiday watering-place can be brought under the same 
heading. Hence the fulfilment of any legitimate demand 
may be included within the range of economic effort. An 
attempt to classify our cities must, therefore, rest on some 
other ground than the distinction between an economic 
and a non-economic purpose, since between these no clear 
and permanent line can be drawn. 

There have been several attempts to define the character 
of the city under various heads, but such classifications, 
whatever their historic value, are difficult to utilise at the 
present time, owing to the fact that the majority of our 
important cities fulfil varied rather than uniform functions. 
The best course in attempting to realise the character of 
the city is to summarise its history. In the most primitive 
state of civilisation the small community is based on the 
need for co-operative effort in dealing with the means of 
livelihood. Within this community the variation in 
human faculty is bound to result in a certain amount of 
exchange and barter; and it may easily be seen that this 
will be followed by trade relations between one community 
and another, according to the natural advantages peculiar 
to different localities. As a collecting and distributing 
agency, the town gathered raw or partially raw material, 
and the advantage of co-operation in converting many 
classes of produce to their ultimate purpose located this 
kind of work in the city. Thus our main interest in investi- 
gating the utility of a city will generally be its function as 
a mart orasa factory. Now with regard to old-established 
cities, their utility in these respects has, we may assume, 
been established by experiment. But for some definite 
advantages over other locations they would not exist, and 
though they may have been assisted or hampered by good 
or bad methods of management, this has only affected 
their positions to a minor extent. 

It may be thought that the same policy of laissez faire 


* The lecturer gave ful! details of the information required in the 
various sections and the method of recording them. The broad general 
lines upon which Civic Survey work should be done are set out by Mr. 
Lanchester in a Paper on Civic Development Survey (JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 
9th January, 1915). 


is the right one to apply to new or rapidly developing 
towns, lest any interference might result in arbitrarily 
restricting commercial activities. The only justification 
for this view would be the incompetence of the controlling 
body. The science of city planning has, however, now 
reached a stage that should disarm any distrust as to the 
possibility of forecasting on general lines the best form of 
development in any particular case. It need not be in- 
ferred from this statement that there will be no mistakes 
in detail, or that the men selected will always prove com- 
petent to their task; but it may be accepted that if the 
right type of body is charged with the determination of 
the structural lines of a new or developing city, the result 
arrived at will be immeasurably superior, from both the 
economic and social points of view, to the usual haphazard 
results of a laissez-faire policy. Since the development 
of the city is so largely an economic question, it follows 
that this is also fundamental in the case of the city survey. 
Now, as soon as we begin to examine the city from this 
point of view, we find that it is impossible to divide our 
work into sections cut off from each other by a hard and 
fast line ; but as some classification is necessary to clear- 
ness, we may find it convenient to begin with the values 
of land and the reasons for these values, as pointing the 
way to some comprehension of the general economic 
structure. 

The following may be taken as a rough schedule of the 
uses of town areas :—(1) Manufacturing; (2) (a) Trans- 
port (Import and Distribution) ; (b) Transport (Collection 
and Export); (c) Transport (Personal Locomotion) ; (3) 
Wages and Housing; (4) Public Accommodation; (5) 
Land Cultivation. Each of these demands further sub- 
division. Thus, in the case of (1) we have the large factory, 
demanding its special transport and housing schemes ; 
the small factory and the home. In the case of (2), the 
various methods of transport involving traffic by rail, 
tramway, road or water. In that of (3), the numerous 
types of housing. In (4), such diverse accommodation as 
places of worship, educational buildings, buildings and 
open spaces for recreation, administrative buildings, water, 
lighting and sewerage. It may be asked why (5) is included 
at all, but certain forms of cultivation often form a factor 
in the life of the city, and demand to be taken account of. 
Now it is the purpose of the economic survey to record the 
productive efficiency of the city, but let me remind you 
that the results arrived at under this head must not be 
regarded as definitely valid and conclusive until they have 
been reviewed in the light of ethical. hygienic and other 
important considerations. 

With this reservation we may proceed. Having 
gathered, tabulated and plotted all the information hinted 
at in the preceding rough schedule, we shall possess plans 
and diagrams of the city showing the purposes for which 
its various areas are used, their values for the uses to which 
they are put, the volume of traffic of all kinds passing 
from one point to another, the costs of transport by differ- 
ent methods, the definite or indefinite allocation of area to 
purpose, the wages earned by the inhabitants, the propor- 
tion spent on housing, the cost of the public services, and 
other information requisite to give a clear view of the 
economic conditions on which the well-being of the city 
rests. 

Then it must also be remembered that the results arrived 
at are merely relative ; they must be compared with those 
of other cities before they can be clearly appreciated. 
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CHRONICLE, 


R.1.B.A. Record of Honour : Twenty-eighth List. 
Killed in Action. 

Bavusor, Tuomas Paut [Associate], 2nd Lieutenant, 
Shropshire Light Infantry. Killed in action in 
France on 6th April. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas P. Bausor was the son of Mr. 
Paul Bausor, of Lark Hall, Fordham, Ely, a retired architect. 
He served his articles with his father, then practising in Cam- 
bridge. He was afterwards for a time architectural assistant 
under the Herefordshire County Council, and later architec- 
tural assistant in the Small Holdings Department of the West 
Riding County Council. He passed the qualifying examina- 
tion and was elected Associate of the Institute in 1912. 
Joining the Hereford Regiment almost at the commencement 
of the War, he later secured a commission in the Shropshire 
Light Infantry. He went to France at the beginning of the 
present year. Mr. T. V. Steele. his immediate chief under the 
West Riding County Council, pays a tribute to the ability of 
the late officer and says : ** J personally feel that I have lost an 
invaluable helper and friend.” 

His young widow writes: ** My husband was attached toa 
trench mortar battery. I have received a letter from a brother 
ofticer who told me he had been doing fine work controlling and 
steadying the fire of men new to the trenches—work he did 
voluntarily in a dangerous spot as his own battery was not 
firing—and that was where he met his death. . . . His loss is 
a very great and real one to me, but I am proud to have been 
the wife of so gallant a soldier.” 

MACKENZIE, GILBERT MARSHALL, B.A.Cantab. [ Asso- 
ciate], Captain, Seaforth Highlanders. Killed 
in action in Mesopotamia on 21st April. Aged 
twenty-five. 

Captain Mackenzie was the youngest son of Dr. Marshall 
Mackenzie, A.R.S.A. [F.], and brother of Mr. Alexander G. 
R. Mackenzie [F.], the new President of the Architectural 
Association, who was severely wounded in the memorable 
charge of the London Scottish at the first battle of Ypres, 
aud had eventually to undergo amputation of the leg. 
Captain Mackenzie was educated at Charterhouse and Cam- 
bridge. He was registered a Student of the Institute in 1912, 
and passed the Final Examination and was elected Associate 
in 1913. He was one of the partners in the firm of Messrs. 
Alexander Mackenzie & Sons, practising in the London office. 
He was in the Special Reserve of the Seaforth Highlanders 
before the War, was with the British Expeditionary Force 
through the retreat from Mons, and was wounded at Ypres 
in May 1915. He subsequently went out with the Mesopo- 
tamian Relief Force, and met his death on Good Friday in 
one of the last desperate engagements before the fall of Kut. 


e Bucknitt, Jonn Cuaries, 2nd Lieutenant, Hamp- 


shire Regiment. Previously reported missing, 
now officially reported killed on 21st January. 
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Second Lieutenant Bucknill was the son of Lieut.-Colonel 
John Townsend Bucknill, R.E., of Thornfield, Bitterne, and 
grandson of Sir John Charles Bucknill, F.R.S. He was edu- 
cated at Wellington College, and went to Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he took his B.A., and became an architect. 
He had been a member of the Architectural Association since 
1901. During the operations described in despatches pub- 
lished on 6th April the Hampshire Regiment earned distine- 
tion, especially at Nasreh, where Lieutenant Bucknill and four 
others were the only officers of the battalion to get through 
unwounded. For his services in these operations he was 
* mentioned in despatches.” 

Reported Missing. 

Skipwith, Frank Peyton [Licentiate], Major, Royal 
Scots Fusiliers, was reported missing on 25th 
September last, and no news has been received of 
him since. 

Major Skipwith was in practice with Messrs. J. 8. Gibson 
“F.J and Walter 8. R. Gordon [Licentiate] at No. 5 Old Bond 
Street, W. 

Award for Special Work. 

Artuur, J. Maurice [Licentiate], Lieut.-Colonel, 
Royal Engineers (T.). Awarded the D.S.O. for 
special work in the trenches before Richeburg. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. Maurice Arthur joined the British Expedi- 
tionary Force with the First Lowland Field Company in 1914, 
his unit being the first Territorial R.E. Field Company to join 
the Expeditionary Force. He was with his unit from Decem- 
ber 1914 to November 1915, when he was appointed Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

Serving with the Forces. 

The following is the Twenty-eighth List of Members, 
Licentiates, and Students R.I.B.A. serving with the 
Forces, the total to date being 59 Fellows, 434 Asso- 
ciates, 233 Licentiates, and 273 Students :— 

FELLOWs. 
Carless, William: Artists’ Rifles. 
Kirkby, R. G.: 10 12 Officers’ Cadet Bn. 
ASSOCIATES. 
Dickman, H. A.: Artists’ Rifles. 
Holland, P. Estcourt : Captain, Supply Officer, attached 1st 
Army, B.E.F., France. 

Mellor, W. Law: Manchester University O.T.C. 

Morley, Francis : 2nd London Sanitary Co., R.A.M.C. (T.) 

Rogers, John C.: R.N.AS. 

Schooling, Stanley P. : R.N.V.R., Anti-Aircraft. 

Ware, Vivian: Artists’ O.T.C. 

LICENTIATES. 

Creighton, H. R.: Artists’ Rifles. 

Haslock, W. E.: Royal Engineers. 

Hookway. G. J. F.: 2/1st Cambridge Regt. 

Stevens, Edgar: R.A.M.C. 

STUDENT. 

Whitehead, Percy : 3'5 Bn. West Riding Regt. 


Promotions. 
Lieut. L. M. Yetts, B.A. Cantab. (4.], has been promoted 
Captain. 15th Queen’s Royal West Surreys. 


Major J. Maurice Arthur, D.S.O. [Licentiate], of Airdrie, has 
been promoted Lieut.-Colonel, Royal Engineers. 


Discussion on the Annual Report ‘pp. 193-206). 

The Annual General Meeting was duly held on 
Monday, the Ist May, the President, Mr. Ernest 
Newton, A.R.A., in the Chair. The adoption of the 
Report having been formally moved and seconded, 
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The PRESIDENT said: I very much regret to say that 
for the first time for many years members will not have 
the pleasure of listening to Mr. Woodward’s able analysis 
and criticism of the Report. He is, unfortunately, laid 
up in a nursing home, and unable to be present. But, at 
some pains to himself, he has kindly committed to paper 
what he would have said if he had been present, and I 
will ask the Secretary to read what he has written. 


The remarks of Mr. Wm. Woopwarp [F.] were then 
read to the Meeting as follows :— 


As I have, for many consecutive years past, commented 
upon the Institute’s epitome of its doings, and as I am 
unable to be present in the room this year, I may perhaps 
be allowed to say on paper what I should next Monday 
have uttered vocally. 

We again have to lament serious losses by death—a 
total of 49 normal, and of 31 in the service of the country. 
The Institute has lost a good friend in the person of Mr. 
H. L. Florence, and the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
especially, a generous contributor to its funds. The last 
time I saw Mr. Florence was when he took the chair at a 
Council Meeting of that Society, in the absence of our 
President, who has recently made such an eloquent appeal 
on behalf of its good work. 

The architectural profession has cast everlasting honour 
upon itself by sending no fewer than 2,250 of its members 
to serve in the King’s Forces, and included in that 
number are 983 Members, Licentiates, and Students of 
the Institute. With this example of glorious loyalty and 
devotion may I quote the beautiful couplet : 

* Not once, or twice, in our fair Island story, 
The Path of Duty was the Way to Glory.” 

I have little to say on the Reports of the Standing 
Committees, as they are, mostly, non-controversial. It was 
mooted some little time back that it would be a good plan 
if, at these Annual Meetings, the Chairman of each of the 
Committees attended to answer any question of a detailed 
nature on his Report. If this suggestion has not taken 
any real form it might be worth while for the Council to 
consider it. It cannot be expected that the President, or 
the Secretary, could answer, off-hand, any question which 
might be put so well as the man who had got all the details 
at his fingers’ ends. 

The Practice Committee's Report contains some useful 
matter. As to * Experts’ services and Architects’ charges 
in relation thereto ” (p. 200), my own view is that in ordi- 
nary jobs, say £5,000 or so, the architect can do all that is 
necessary without the engineer. In one large job | had— 
where the construction demanded the employment of an 
expert engineer for the calculations—I told my client so, 
and suggested his paying the engineer's charges. 1 my- 
self supplied all the general drawings and other information 
in my power to the engineer, and got my five per cent. 
on the cost of the steel work, which was included in the 
builder’s tender, as were also the engineer’s charges, as 
my client desired. All difficulties are overcome in ques- 
tions of this sort if the client is told distinctly—before- 
hand—what the position is. 

As to “ Notes on Dilapidations ” (p. 200) I do not agree 
that the Institute should incur any expense in any work 
or Handbook on Dilapidations. My own view is that 
al] these matters of professional work should be left to be 
fought out by professional men as part of their ** bread and 
butter,” particularly so with regard to such argumenta- 
tive matters as dilapidations, where everything turns upon 


the particular covenants of the leases, nearly every one of 
which varies, and the arguments for and against which 
turn sometimes on the character and position of the 
premises. Let the young men fight their own battles, and 
don’t provide them with ** Handbooks,” which may lead 
to their collapse, in Court or before an arbitrator. 

I quite agree with the views expressed on ‘* Professional 
Conduct, ete.” (pp. 200 and 201), but, while on this topic, 
I should like to add, speaking generally, that it would be a 
bad day for the profession if an impression got abroad 
that, however negligent or incompetent an architect 
proved himself to be, however exorbitant and improper 
his charges, however unfair he may have been to client or 
builder, no respectable architect could be got to give 
evidence against such a one in a Court of Law. 

As to * Professional Advertising ” (p. 201), that matter 
is, I know, a very difficult one to deal with. Whole 
numbers, nearly, of certain “ pictorial” journals are 
devoted to photographs and designs of architects’ work ; 
these might come under the head of ** Professional Adver- 
tising,” and then where would certain architects be? All 
that is needed is the exercise of a little common sense, and 
that is, l am sure, possessed by our President and Council. 

With regard to * Personal Matters” (p. 201) I cannot 
help reading the paragraph thus (if I may be permitted my 
little joke) : that the matters referred to are of such a 
personal nature as to render them unfit for publication.” 

The Report of the Science Committee contains some 
very useful matter, and the subject of ‘“ Dry Rot in 
Timber ~ is one of great importance to the profession. I 
hope the Committee will very shortly be able to present a 
practical treatise on this really useful subject, about which 
there are at present such diverse opinions. 

The Report of the Honorary Auditors for 1915 is drawn 
up—if I] may say so—in the right way: short, and to the 
point. I would, however, have brought into it the im- 
portant and praiseworthy item (on p. 196) under the head 
of * Finance,” viz., “The subscriptions of all Members 
and Licentiates serving with the Forces are also remitted. 
In 1915 this measure cost the Institute some £700, and 
in 1916 it will probably cost well over £900.” This makes 
the fact that in 1915 there was a surplus of £719 13s. 2d. 
still more satisfactory. 

I see that, as compared with 1913, there has been a 
saving of £598 on the cost of the JouRNAL. I hope, how- 
ever, that the usefulness of our JOURNAL will not be too 
much curtailed, because we must remember that to many 
of our provincial brethren, and members abroad, it is the 
only medium of knowing the work the Institute is doing 
and of up-to-date professional information. 

I am very sorry to see that in 1915 the subscriptions in 
arrear amounted to the large sum of £1,169. This is due, 
no doubt, to the sad condition of many architects in 
consequence of the War. Notwithstanding all the efforts 
of our President, very little assistance to architects has 
been obtained from the Government, nor, from what I 
personally think of it. is there likely to be. If the Govern- 
ment had employed architects, in the usual way, in con- 
nection with war buildings, I am sure that the nation would 
have been saved many hundreds of thousands of pounds 
sterling. 

I see that (p. 203) the revenue from letting our Galleries 
has been reduced from £454 4s. 8/. in 1914 to £85 5s. in 
1915, and this because they have been handed over, free 
of rent, for the purpose of the ** Civic Survey.” I am 
sorry to say I know nothing of this Survey, and therefore 
how, or in what way, it can be of any service to the Insti- 
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tute, whose funds have been thus depleted. Perhaps I 
may be informed a little further on this item. 

I am glad to see a note of appreciation for our staff from 
the Honorary Auditors. I heartily join in this note, as I 
am sure that, from Mr. MacAlister down to the junior 
clerk, the best interests of the Institute have been, and 
will be, well looked after. And, as a last word, may I 
express the fervent hope that when, next year, the Annual 
Report is presented it will be with the world at peace, 
and with the happy return from the Front of those dear 
fellows who are at this moment in the thick of the strife 
upholding the honour and welfare of the British nation. 

The President having invited discussion on the Report, 

Mr. SypNEY Perks, F.S.A. [F.], said: We are very glad 
to hear Mr. Woodward's views. He mentioned the 
question of the handbook on Dilapidations, and said he 
hoped it would not be published. But I hope it will, and 
for two reasons. The first is that it pays us, for we make 
a good profit out of the sale; and the second is, it has 
been of great use in preventing litigation. When it was 
first drawn up, in the vear 1843, it was in the form of a 
pamphlet, and the names of those responsible for its com- 
pilation were recorded. A new publication having 
become desirable in order that changes in practice since 
1843 might be recognised, the work was revised and 
extended, and issued in book form in 1903. It was then 
put forward as the views of the profession on the subject 
of Dilapidations, and no names were attached to it. 
Consequently the work is of great weight in settling dis- 
putes, for it represents the practice of the profession of 
architects and surveyors, and not the views of certain men. 
The work is looked upon as a text-book issued by a great 
authority, the R.I.B.A., and it has been the means of 
saving much costly litigation. 

Arising out of the Report of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee, I should like to call attention to that most com- 
plicated subject, professional etiquette, or the ethics of 
the profession. It seems to me that the Council, before 
1914, very rightly had a perfectly free hand. under 
Bye-law 24, to deal with any defaulter by reprimand, 
suspension or expulsion. The matter was left entirely in 
their hands; they had power to do exactly what they 
thought fit, and I am sure that it is the general wish of 
Members that the Council should have that power. The 
Bye-Law is as follows :— 

Any Member or Licentiate contravening the Declaration A, B, C, or D, 
as the case may be, signed by him, or conducting himself in a manner 
which in the opinion of the Council is derogatory to his professional 
character, or who shall engage in any occupation which in the opinion of 
the Council is inconsistent with the profession of an architect, shall be 
liable to reprimand, suspension, or expulsion in manner hereinafter 
provided. Any member or Licentiate who may be convicted of felony 
shall, ipso facto, cease to be a Member or Licentiate of the Royal Institute. 
But in the KaALENDAR, on page 70, is now printed a list of 
Resolutions of the Council calling attention to certain 
matters which are deemed to be breaches of professional 
etiquette. One of the Resolutions has reference to Mem- 
bers taking part in a prohibited competition, as bringing 
them under Bye-law 24. Another says that public adver- 
tising by an architect is a contravention of Bye-law 24. 
But for the other seven offences there is apparently no 
penalty at all. The faults I have just referred to may be 
great, but to my mind they are trivial compared with 
No. 4: * That no Member shall attempt to supplant 
another architect after definite steps have been taken 


* The Council decided to discontinue letting the galleries before the 
beginning of the war, as they were required for the Examinations and the 
other work of the Board of Architectural Education. The drop in the 
revenue under this head is therefore not due to the use of the galleries by 
the Civic Survey of Greater London.—SeEcRETARY R.I.B.A. 
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towards his employment,” but in this case there is no 
penalty mentioned. These chatty little paragraphs may 
be useful for us, but we must remember that, without any 
notice, they may be exposed in a Court of Law, and we 
may have the critical eyes of a King’s Counsel turned 
upon them. I have been concerned in a very important 
case recently—a case which ran into six days—which 
largely turned on professional etiquette. I gave the 
strongest evidence I could that there had been a breach 
of professional etiquette. I was asked what the etiquette 
was, and | stated my views, and my case would have been 
helped very much if that breach had been enumerated or 
set out in our KaLenpar, but it is not. I mention this 
as an example in support of my argument, that this list 
ought either to be done away with altogether or else very 
considerably enlarged. It seems to me it would be much 
better to leave the Council with the enormous power 
which they have under Bye-law 24, and under the form of 
Declaration signed by every Member and Licentiate. The 
Council would be in a much stronger position if the list I 
refer to were omitted. 

To take another example. I see in the current issue 
of the JourNaL that it is proposed to add to the nine 
commandments—making the orthodox ten—this : ** That 
the payment by any Member or Licentiate of the R.L.B.A. 
of a fee or commission to any person in respect of his good 
offices in introducing work is unprofessional, and on all 
grounds to be avoided.” But if we turn to the Declara- 
tion of every Member or Licentiate, we see that he promises 
and agrees that he will not accept or give any improper 
commission. So I think that if the proposed paragraph 
were added to the other nine, it would tend to cut away 
the ground from under the feet of the Council by practically 
admitting that there is a certain sort of commission paid 
now which may be regarded as justifiable. The prohi- 
bition is very mildly worded : it does not say that this pay- 
ment is contrary to the declaration of the architect : it 
does not say that this payment will make the man liable to 
dismissal under Bye-law 24. I do not know why it is put 
in, but it seems to me a dangerous thing to do, because 
it practically admits that a certain sort of commission 
might be paid. It seems to do so because we have this 
very strong prohibition in the Declaration. If there were 
a case in the Courts about a commission, and the Secretary, 
or the President, were to give evidence as to what has been 
done, he would find himself in a very awkward position, 
because counsel would want to know what instances there 
are of men having been reported to the Council and not 
dismissed for infringing this or that regulation. Reading 
between the lines, it seems to suggest that payment is 
constantly being made for introducing business, and that 
our Council do not think it is a grave offence ; if they did. 
they would dismiss the man under his Declaration. The 
suggested paragraph would not strengthen the power of the 
Council, it would only weaken it. I am much interested in 
this question of professional etiquette and ethics. I had the 
honour of sitting on the Council some year or two ago and 
I drew up an addition to these Rules. But it was pointed out 
to me by a brother member, ** Don’t vou think you are 
defeating the object you have in view by laying down 
any Rules?” If you have these Rules, nine or ten of 
them perhaps, and you report a man to the Council for a 
breach not in the list, you would be met with the argu- 
ment, ‘* But you yourselves have drawn up a list of matters 
which constitute a breach, and you do not mention this 
among them; ergo, it is not a breach of professional 
etiquette.’ You must either make this list very much 
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larger, and word it much more carefully, and refer to any 
penalties, or the list should be omitted altogether. I have 
no very strong view as to which is the better course, but 
after careful consideration I would like to propose the 
following resolution: ** That the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee be requested. . . .” 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the present was not the 
occasion for bringing forward a motion of this kind. Notice 
must be given, and the matter be brought forward at a 
subsequent meeting, so that members interested may 
attend and record their votes on the question. Meanwhile 
any notes on the matter that Mr. Perks liked to hand in 
would be brought before the Committees who had to deal 
with these matters. The President went on to say that 
Mr. Perks’ remarks would be reported in the JourNaAL, and 
the effect would be as vaiuable as moving a resolution. 

Mr. Perks observed that he would like the matter con- 
sidered ; he had brought it forward entirely in the interests 
of the profession. 

Mr. H. Harpwicke Laneston [A.] asked the meaning 
of the phrase at the top of page 201: * It becomes the duty 
of members, when giving advice relating thereto, not to 
weaken the value of the Scale.” He also asked whether 
the Scale referred to was the one published in the KaLEen- 
DAR, or that which was discussed a year or two ago making 
very radical alterations in the charges ? 

The SecRETARY: It is the Scale published in the KALEN- 
DAR; the other was a confidential draft, which has never 
been published. 

Mr. W. Henry Waite [F.], replying to Mr. Langston’s 
first question, said: I think Mr. Langston might be left to 
his own judgment on that question. If he studies the law 
cases in which the fee question has cropped up he will find 
that evidence has frequently been given which is not in 
accordance with the Scale of Charges published by the 
Institute. That is what we wish to avoid. Wherever it is 
possible, we want that Scale referred to in Court as the 
recognised Scale of the profession. 

Mr. Lanaston: That does not answer my question. 
What I want to know is what is meant by * weakening the 
value of the Scale.” 

Mr. W. GILLBEE Scort [F.]: As a member of the Prac- 
tice Standing Committee, the interpretation I put upon it 
is this: Not infrequently in law cases an architect is 
suing for his fees. He is working for, and asks for 5 per 
cent., and some other architect, a member of the Institute, 
will appear on the other side and say that in his judgment 
2} per cent. is enough for the work done, utterly regardless 
of the fact that he is in conflict with the Schedule of Charges. 
We think that for any member of the Institute to get up 
in Court and say—in effect, if not in words— “In my 
judgment this Scale is wrong, and the charge should only 
be so much,” mentioning a lower figure, is a very 
scandalous thing to do. 

Mr. Lanaston: Thank you; that quite answers my 
question. 

Mr. C. H. Bropie [F.]: I would like to speak on the 
question of the Book on Dilapidations. I was, unfortu- 
nately, Secretary of the Committee when that book was 
produced, and I am shocked that my dear friend Wood- 
ward should want to throw over my work, and that of so 
many members of the Committee, in the jaunty way he 
has adopted in his remarks, which we are so pleased to 
hear. And I became more surprised at his Jater remarks, 
because he ventured to pat on the back the Report 
being published on the subject of Dry Rot. Why he 
should let a young member of the Institute flounder into a 


terrific case involving, perhaps, very serious costs 
against his client on the subject of dilapidations, and why 
he should want to publish a book to protect a young archi- 
tect who might be called upon to spend ten pounds in 
ripping up a few joists, I do not know. I think I ought to 
put it on record that Mr. Woodward, for once, is most 
illogical, because he objects to one book, and wants another 
which, in my opinion, is not a quarter the value. I quite 
agree with the remarks by Mr. Perks about what should 
and what should not be published in the KALENDAR on the 
question of professional etiquette: but I go further than 
he does, and I say that, in my humble opinion, it is a mis- 
take to put any definite offences in the KALENDAR. I[ am 
not saying that in a paper like the Annual Report, or in the 
JouRNAL, the Council should not say that, having con- 
sidered the question, it is unprofessional to do a certain 
thing : but to put that in a book which is kept for reference, 
like the KALENDAR, is, I think, a great mistake. It should 
be left to the authoritative power of the Council, and the 
Declaration, which, as Mr. Perks points out, is exceedingly 
clear. It is a mistake to specify any cases of what we con- 
sider unprofessional conduct. I go further than Mr. Perks 
when he says he has not made up his mind whether these 
should be lengthened or cut out altogether, for in my 
opinion they should be cut out absolutely. 

The Report was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 


Privy Council's Sanction to Suspension of By-laws. 
AT THE CouNCIL CHAMBER, WHITEHALL. 
The 10th day of April, 1916. 

By the Lords of His Majesty's Most Honourable 
Privy Couneil. 

WHEREAS by the Charter of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, dated the 28th March, 1887, it is 
provided that the Royal Institute may from time to 
time by Resolution of a General Meeting confirmed at a 
subsequent General Meeting, which shall be held not 
less than 7 and not more than 28 days after the former 
Meeting, make and adopt such Bye-laws as may be 
deemed expedient, and may in the same manner vary, 
suspend, and rescind any Bye-laws. Provided always 
that no such Bye-laws shall be of any force or validity 
whatever unless and until they have been approved 
by the Lords of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council : 

AND WHEREAS the Royal Institute did, by Resolu- 
tion of a General Meeting held on the 13th March, 
1916, confirmed at a General Meeting held on the 
27th March, 1916, suspend Bye-laws Nos. 27 to 35 
(inclusive), 46, and 50 to 54 (inclusive), so far as the 
said Bye-laws govern the Annual Election of the 
Council, the Standing Committees, and the Honorary 
Auditors, so that the Council, the Standing Com- 
mittees, and Honorary Auditors, elected in the vear 
1915 should remain in office till the 30th June, 1917 : 

AND WHEREAS the Royal Institute has submitted 
the said Resolution to the Lords of the Council for 
approval : 

NOW, THEREFORE, Their Lordships, having 
taken the said Resolution into consideration, are 
hereby pleased to approve the same. 


ALMERIC FITZROY. 
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The Safety of St. Paul’s. 

Lecturing recently on “ St. Paul’s Cathedral : Its 
History and Preservation,’ Canon Alexander, speak- 
ing of the danger from fire, said that during the last 
three or four years inflammable material had been 
removed and hydrants carried right up to the Dome 
of the Cathedral. With the help of an electric pump, 
water could be got up to any part of the building and 
right over the Cross. For the first time in the history 
of St. Paul’s they were now in a position to deal 
adequately with an outbreak of fire. Referring to the 
work of making the building structurally safe, Canon 
Alexander said that about half the sum of £70,000 
which had been appealed for to enable this to be 
done was still wanted. The money was not being spent 
at all on the foundations—a problem which could only 
be taken in hand after the fabric had been strengthened. 
If they completed in the next few weeks work now 
going on at the south-west angle, they would have 
got over one of the most dangerous parts of the under- 
taking. He was afraid that before the work was 
finished it would be necessary partly to shore up the 
south transept to take off the weight from the top of 
the pier where it was much broken. 


Official Architecture. 

The Annual Report of the Manchester Society of 
Architects states that a deputation from the Society 
has met the Committee of the Manchester City Council 
which was appointed some time ago to inquire into the 
whole matter of official architecture. The following 
is asummary of the views laid before the Committee : 


The Manchester Society of Architects is affiliated with and 
represents the Royal Institute of British Architects in the 
Manchester district, which extends from Crewe to Carlisle, and 
is particularly representative of the Architects practising in 
Manchester and the adjoining towns. This deputation has 
been appointed to wait upon you with a view of asking the 
favourable consideration of the City Council to the desirability 
of their utilising, to the best advantage of the Community, the 
services of the practising Architects in the future development 
of the City. For many years the Royal Institute, the Archi- 
tectural Societies all over England, and the modern and most 
progressive Universities (as Victoria University) and other 
Educational Authorities have been using great and successful 
endeavours to further the special education of Architects. 
Examinations have been held and Degrees conferred by Royal 
Charter. The members of the Manchester City Council have 
appreciated these endeavours by supporting the Manchester 
School of Architecture and so helped to give opportunity for 
the higher education of the Architects who were and are being 
trained in their midst. Some of the Manchester men, in the 
wider fields, have shown the success of the Manchester School 
teaching, and we rejoice that they have been able to get the 
educational advantages here instead of, as in former days, 
having to leave this District for the necessary special training. 
But, however learned and skilful the Architects may be, and 
however much they may have profited by the training (of 
which part has been provided at the public expense), their ac- 
complishments are useless without opportunity of using them. 

The development of Municipal life makes it that an increas- 
ing amount of building will be required when the times again 
become normal: Public buildings should be the expression of 
the best Architecture of the time, and in the organisation which 
will surely come at the conclusion of the war, we urge, in the 


highest interests of the community, that opportunity should 
be given by the Council for the best architectural services to be 
available. This can only be done by giving opportunities to 
practising Architects of developing the best possible designs, 
both as regards plan and elevation, and of these being adopted. 
We ask that such arrangements may be made as will provide 
for it so as to bring a variety of independent trained thought to 
bear on all new Public building problems. 

Architects in successful practice are ever desirous, and the 
exigencies of private practice require, that in all the buildings 
they design there should be a maximum of accommodation 
with the highest efticiency at a minimum of cost. With them 
it is essential to watch closely new developments in planning, 
the use of materials and new forms of construction, in a manner 
almost impossible where purely administrative work must 
occupy the thoughts and mind when official duties have the 
most prominent place. 

With regard to the costs in the carrying out of the work it is 
difficult to give comparative results, but in Education Authori- 
ties’ buildings effective comparison can be made. The Hon. 
Secretary of the Manchester Society of Architects has been 
making investigations in regard to the cost of schools in Man- 
chester and District, and reports as follows : ‘‘ The costs of the 
Elementary Schools built by the Manchester Education Com- 
mittee during the last 20 years (taking the 25 principal schools 
erected) is an average of £14 7s. perchild. Taking the 9 earlier 
schools where independent Architects were employed the cost 
was only £11 8s. 3d. per child; but when the Architect was dis- 
pensed with and the Committee had the drawings prepared in 
their own office, the average cost per child rises to £16 in the 
later 16 schools built.” 

No doubt, this increase is partly accounted for by the addi- 
tional requirements of the Board of Education and by the in- 
creased cost of building ; but, from a list of 25 modern schools 
built in the surrounding towns and under similar conditions 
by independent Architects, the average cost is £13 18s. 9d. per 
head, although this list contains several one-storey Schools, 
which would be expected to be more expensive per head than 
the two or more storey buildings erected by the Manchester 
Education Committee. The published accounts of the Com- 
mittee also show that full fees chargeable by Architects are 
added to the cost of each School building for drawing office and 
superintendence, though no responsible architect is employed.” 

It certainly appears from this statement that while not 
getting the advantage of the architectural services of the most 
highly trained men in the community, the cost is above the 
average of buildings erected under similar conditions ; and, in 
addition to this increased cost, there is no saving in the matter 
of architect’s charges. 

Some of your committees, as the Tramways Committee, do 
take advantage of the services of an independent architect. 

In asking your favourable consideration to the desirability 
and advantage of practising architects being engaged on the 
erection of all public buildings, we wish to state that nothing 
of a personal nature is intended or thought of in our statement 
either as regards the members of the committee or their officials. 
The matter is one of principle. The City Architect, in his 
dealings with practising architects, has shown himself to be 
helpful and considerate in the performance of his manifold and 
important official duties, which are likely to become even more 
onerous than at present. In an advisory and consultative 
capacity his services have been of much value, and we place on 
record our appreciation of them. 

We urge again that as the architecture of all public buildings 
should be really representative of the highest and best thought 
of our time, it is necessary that the services of the most skilful 
and highly trained minds should be utilised for it. This can 
only be done by giving practising architects opportunity in 
connection with all public buildings, and by their services being 
made available in the future development of this great city. 


The Committee of the Corporation received the de- 
putation very sympathetically and promised their 
careful consideration of the points at issue. 
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HOME PROBLEMS 


Home Problems after the War. 


From the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council has been received a copy of the Resolutions 
passed at the National Congress on ‘‘ Home Problems 
after the War,” held last month at Caxton Hall. 


Resolutions relating to the preparation of Housing and other 
Schemes—these Schemes to be put in operation at the close 
of the War, so that the danger of serious unemployment in the 
building trade may be averted. 


1. * That this Congress urgently directs the attention of the 
Government to the critical need for the provision of additional 
housing for the working classes, and in respect of the national 
interest and responsibility in the matter urges upon the 
Government to set aside no less than £20,000,000 to make 
such advances to Local Authorities and other Agencies as will 
enable them to provide houses at reasonable rentals having 
regard to all necessary and equitable circumstances and addi- 
tions.””—Moved by Councillor Owen Coyle (Lanarkshire County 
Council), seconded by Mr. Whybrew (Workmen's National 
Housing Council), and carried. 

2. “ That this Congress, recognising the need for having 
ready building and other schemes to afford employment at the 
end of the war, and also the great need for the further provision 
of houses for the working classes, which can only be met by 
municipal enterprise, where other agencies fail, and recognising 
further the advantages of building such houses in connection 
with Town Planning schemes, urges upon all Local Authorities 
throughout the country the supreme importance of preparing 
housing schemes at once where there is a lack of suitable 
accommodation and of taking the necessary steps to promote 
and press forward Town Planning schemes in their areas.””— 
Moved by Councillor Harrison Barrow (Birmingham City 
Council), seconded by Mr. J. A. Simpson (Clerk to the Wood- 
ford Urban District Council), and carried unanimously. 


Resolutions relating to the building industry. 


1. “ That this Congress is of opinion that the legislation 
promised by His Majesty’s Government in 1913 and again in 
1914, with regard to the amendment of the Finance Act of 1909, 
should be now carried out in order that an admitted obstacle 
to the building of working class houses may be removed and the 
provision of such houses stimulated at the close of the war.”-— 
Moved by Mr. A. W. Shelton (Nottingham), seconded by 
Councillor 8. Smethurst (National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers), and carried. 

2. ‘* That this Congress desires to urge upon the Government 
the need for legislation to secure uniformity in the principle 
of the rating of owners of house property and particularly the 
removal of the existing limits to compounding for rates.” — 
Moved by Councillor T. R. Marr (Manchester), seconded by 
Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd (Welsh Town Planning and Housing 
Trust), and carried. 

3. ‘* That in the opinion of this Congress legislation is neces- 
sary to simplify and cheapen the transfer of land so as to en- 
courage the building of houses for the working classes.’’— 
Moved by Alderman A. Bennett (Warrington), seconded by 
Councillor Pemberton (Warrington), and carried. 


Resolutions relating to General Housing Action after the War. 


1. “ That in view of the results produced by the systems of 
providing houses for the working classes hitherto prevailing, 
this Congress requests the Government to take such steps on 
either local or national lines as will facilitate and stimulate the 
activities of Local Authorities and other agencies in the erection 
of houses that are necessary.”.—Moved by Councillor Myers 
(Dewsbury), seconded by Mr. Cheverton Brown (National 
Property Owners’ and Ratepayers’ Federation), and carried. 

2. “* That, in the opinion of this Congress, housing schemes 
promoted by public authorities, save in the case of schemes 
intended for housing those unable meanwhile to pay an 
economic rent, should be economically self-supporting.**-— 
Moved by Councillor Pearce (Leicester), seconded by Mr. Mc- 
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Kellan (Manchester House Builders’ Association), and carried 
by a large majority. 
Resolution relating to the Housing of the Poor. 

“This Congress urges all parties in the State to take com- 
bined action to secure that every family shall be housed under 
proper conditions ; and in order to secure this end, which is of 
vital and national importance, urges that legislation should be 
introduced— 

(a) to set up machinery in all industries to require employers 
to pay wages suflicient to ensure decent housing accommoda- 
tion for the workers in these industries ; and— 

(b) to secure that where such raising of wages can only be 
achieved by stages the Local Authority shall recognise and 
fulfil the duty of providing decent housing accommodation for 
those unable meanwhile to pay an economic rent, and that the 
whole country shall bear the difference in the cost between the 
rent of the decent dwelling and the rent which the tenants can 
afford to pay.’”—Moved by the Secretary to the Congress, 
seconded by Mr. B. 8. Rowntree, and carried unanimously. 

Appointment of Deputation to the Government. 

It was decided that the decisions of the Congress should be 
submitted to the Government by means of a special Deputa- 
tion, and the following Resolution was unanimously adopted : 

** That this Congress, representative of persons, authorities, 
and organisations interested in Housing, requests the Govern- 
ment to receive a Deputation which shall submit to them the 
decisions of the Congress : and that the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council be requested to make the necessary 
arrangements.” 

The Council appointed the President, Mr. Ernest 
Newton, A.R.A., and Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., 
R.A. [F.], to act as representatives of the Royal 
Institute at the Congress. 


Ruined Ypres. 

Staff Captain D. Hill (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), a 
member of the Northern Architectural Association, 
who was recently awarded the Military Cross, writes : 

*T am at present quartered within a half mile of 
Ypres, and, having visited it during my apprenticeship 
and sketched in the Cloth Hall, I appreciate to the 
full the Huns’ ‘ Kultur.’ The old wooden house near 
the Lille Gate is still recognisable, but it can never be 
the dream to architects that it once was. The Cloth 
Hall itself is levelled to the ground, except for the 
wall where the frescoes were and a small portion of 
the tower which still raises a battered pinnacle to 
heaven. St. Martin’s Cathedral is shattered, and the 
other day I had a clamber over the ruins, and admired 
the splendid strength of the masonry. The ramparts 
still stand and throw off the Germans’ shells like 
hail upon a stone floor, but the beauties of the place 
are killed; yet on a moonlight night its picturesque 
qualities attract, though in a gruesome light.” 


Civic Arts Association: War Memorial Competitions. 

The Civic Arts Association is arranging a series of 
competitions and exhibitions, to bring before the 
public a variety of suggestions for War Memorials. 
The first Exhibition, to be held in the Common Room 
of the R.I.B.A. in July next, will be devoted to the 
designs and models submitted in the competitions of 
which particulars are given below. Large sums of 
money are likely to be expended on memorials, both 
monumental and of a kind suitable for the homes of 
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the people, and the Civic Arts Association hopes to be 
able to bring those who contemplate the erection of 
memorials into touch with artists and craftsmen. 
The war has weighed heavily on the latter, and the 
call for memorials will afford a reasonable demand for 
their services. Prizes amounting to £205 have been 
offered by generous donors for certain types of 
memorials ; also £25 has been placed at the disposal 
of the Jury for award to designs, other than those 
gaining Ist and 2nd prizes, which show special merit in 
any class. The classes for the competitions are as 
follows : 

lst Prize, 


I. Monument for the new County Hall, London : 


£50; 2nd Prize, £15. 

II. Wall Tablet in Cast or Chased Bronze 
2nd Prize, £5. 

If. Wall Tablet in Carved Wood : 
Prize, £5. 

IV. Wall Tablet in 
2nd Prize, £5. 

V. A Simple Wall Tablet in Wood : 
Prize, £5. 

VI. Mural Painting for a Boys’ 
Prize, £5. 

VII. A Fountain lst Prize, 

VILI. Inexpensive Memorials for * 
£5; 2nd Prize, £3; 3rd Prize, £2. 

The conditions governing the competitions and 
other necessary details will be sent to intending com- 
petitors who forward to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation at 28 Prince’s Gardens, 8.W., a postal order 
for Ils. and a stamped and addressed foolscap en- 
velope. The postal order will be returned on receipt 


: Ist Prize, £20; 


Ist Prize, £20; 2nd 


Marble: Ist Prize, £20; 


Stone or 


Ist Prize, £10; 2nd 


Club: Ist Prize. £10; 2nd 


£20; 2nd Prize, £5. 


The Home ”: 1st Prize, 


of a bona fide design. 


British Institution Scholarships. 

These scholarships are of the value of £50, tenable 
for two years, and are paid quarterly. This year one 
Scholarship is offered in Painting, one in Sculpture, 
one in Architecture, and one in Engraving. The 
examination will take place in November. Candidates 
must be not more than 25 years of age on the Ist 
November 1916. The Scholarship in Architecture is 
open to all art students who have obtained a Gold 
Medal, or a scholarship or money prize of the mini- 
mum value of £5 in any art school in the United 
Kingdom. Candidates must submit for examination : 
(1) A measured drawing of a portion of an existing 
building, on a half imperial sheet of paper. (2) A 
freehand shaded drawing of a capital, on a half 
imperial sheet of paper. (3) A design for a Triumphal 
Gateway, or arched entrance to a public park or 
courtyard—frontage 70 feet approx.—to be executed 
in stone or brick ; sculpture not necessary. Drawings 
to consist of a ground plan, two elevations, and a cross 
section, all to a scale of 8 feet to the inch; also a 
perspective view, the nearest angle of the building 
being to the same scale. Competition drawings must 
be delivered at the Royal Academy, Burlington 
Gardens entrance, on 25th October. Copies of the 
conditions may be had at the office of the Trustees, 
19 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
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Books Received. 
The Chancel of English Churches. By Francis Bond, M.A. With 229 
illustrations. 80. 1916. 7s 6d. net. [Humphrey Milford, Oxford 


University Press.} 

The Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Book. By the late Frank E. 
Kidder, C.E., Ph.D, Compiled by a Staff of Specialists. Thomas 
Nolan, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, Editor-in-Chiet. 
16th ed., rewritten. 80. 1916. Price 21s. net. [Chapman « Hall 
Ltd., London. | 


MINUTES, 

At the Eighty-second Annual General Meeting, held 
Monday, lst May 1916, at 4.30 p.m.—Present: Mr. Ernest 
Newton, A.R.A., President, in the Chair; 14 Fellows (in- 
cluding 8 members of the Council) and 10 Associates (including 
2 members of the Council)—the Minutes of the meeting held 
27th March having been published in the JourRNAL were taken 
as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced that 2nd Lieutenant 
Thomas Paul Bausor, of the Shropshire Light Infantry, 
Associate, elected 1912, had been killed in action in France on 
the 6th April, it was resolved that the Institute do record its 
deep regret at the loss of the gallant officer, and that a message 
of sympathy and condolence be addressed to his near relatives. 

The President formally moved the adoption of the Annual 
Report of the Council for the official year 1915-16 

Mr. H. P. Burke Downing [ F.] seconded the motion. 

The President announced that Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.] 
was unable to be present owing to indisposition, but that he 
had committed to writing and sent to the Institute some 
remarks he would have made had he been present, and on the 
direction of the President these were read to the meeting. 

In the discussion which ensue d the following members 
took part :—Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A. [F.], Mr. H. Hardwicke 
Langston [4.], Mr. W. Henry White [F.], Mr. W. Gillbee 
Scott [F.], and Mr. C. H. Brodie [F.]. 

The Report was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of the President a cordial vote of thanks 
was passed to Messrs. R. Stephen Ayling [F.] and A. W. 
Sheppard (4.] for their labours in connection with the 
audit. 

The proceedings closed and the meeting separated at 5 p.m. 


NOTICES. 

A GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) will be 
held Monday, 15th May 1916, at 4.15 p.m. precisely, 
for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held Ist May 1916; to announce the names of candi- 
dates nominated for election; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their 
election. 


On View in the Common Room. 
A Collection of Drawings of Old Work and Sketches 
and Desig:is by the late CHaRLES EpwarD MALLows, 
F.R.I.B.A. Kindly lent by his widow. 
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